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were, and an acquaintance with what was going on in
the scholar world of the day. The most important
of these sketches is the account of Justus Scaliger.
There is first a review article, very vigorous and
animated. But Mr. Pattison had intended a com-
panion volume to his Casaubon; and of this, which
was never completed, we have some fragments, not
equal in force and compactness to the original sketch.
But sketch and fragments together present a very
vivid picture of this remarkable person, whose temper
and extravagant vanity his biographer admits, but
who was undoubtedly a marvel both of knowledge
and of the power to use it, and to whom we owe
the beginning of order and system in chronology.
Scaliger was to Mr. Pattison the type of the real
greatness of the scholar, a greatness not the less
real that the world could hardly understand it. He
certainly leaves Scaliger before us, with his strange
ways of working, his hold of the ancient languages as
if they were mother tongues, his pride and slashing
sarcasm, and his absurd claim of princely descent,
with lineaments not soon forgotten; but it is amusing
to meet once more, in all seriousness, Mr. Pattison's
btte noire of the Catholic reaction, in the quarrels
between Scaliger and some shallow but clever and
scurrilous Jesuits, whom he had provoked by exposing
the False Decretals and the False Dionysius, and
who revenged themselves by wounding him in his
most sensitive part, his claim to descent from the
Princes of Verona. Doubtless the religious difference